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a ee 
JOHN L. EDDY IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 


The following report of the visit of our friend 
John L. Eddy to the South of France, accom- 
panied by Stafford Allen, has been received and 


read. [London Meeting for Sufferings, 5th 


of 12th mo. 1862.] 
“Qn Fifth-day, the 11th of Ninth month, 
we left London and arrived safely in Paris the 


game evening. The next day we proceeded to 


Lyons, which we reached late at night, and the 


following morning took the Rhone steamboat 


for Valence, arriving late at ‘the Pialoux,’ the 
residence of our friend Berthaud Combe, who, 
with his wife and family, gave us a hearty wel- 
come. 

14th, First-day—B. Combe’s family were 
collected in the morning, and a satisfactory time 
in religious opportunity was spent with them 
alone. In the evening the neighbors were in- 
vited, and a good, refreshing meeting held in 
the large kitchen of the house ; the son of our 
host interpreting readily and correctly. J. L. 
Eddy at this time spoke strongly against war 
and the spirit that causes it; Berthaud Combe 
concluding the meeting appropriately with pray- 
er, in the French language. 4 

On Second-day our kind friend took us, in 
his chaise, back to Valence, whence we pro- 
ceeded to Nismes, distant 100 miles. The 
next morning we found our friends Lydia Ma- 
jolier and Jules Paradon waiting for us, and a 
meeting was fixed for 8 o’clock the same even- 
ing; which was held accordingly, and J. L. E. 
had in it acceptable service, to the comfort, as 
we trust, of the few who profess with us in and 
about this ancient city. 

On Sixth-day morning, Lydia Majolier kind- 
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ly accompanying us as interpreter, we went to 


St. Hippolyte, 30 miles distant, holding a meet- 
ing with the family of Auguste Paradon, the 
only one in this town professing with Friends. 
Next morning drove to Fontanés, hoping to see 
the Friends there ; but it being the vintage, and 
the weather very unsettled, they could not be 
collected from the fields; so they agreed to 
meet J. L. Eddy next day, at Congenies, six 
miles distant, to which place we accordingly 
went forward, and received the kindest welcome 
from our friends there. 

On First-day the Friends from Fontanés ar- 
rived, and a good meeting was held, composed 
of the Friends from Congenies, those from Fon- 
tanés, and many strangers, in all about 140 per- 
sons. It was a refreshing time, and one to be 
remembered by many present. A publie meet- 
ing was also held in the evening of this day, 
but, owing to the presence of a celebrated 
preacher in the town, it was not attended by ‘so 
many as could have been wished, though satis- 
factory in other respects. 

J. L. Eddy not feeling clear of Fontanés, 
way was readily made for him, and a meeting 
there was appointed for 7 o’cloek on Third- 
day evening, to which we were kindly taken by 
our friend George Majolier in his chaise. We 
are indeed bound to acknowledge the open-heart- 
edness manifested, and the kind assistance ren- 
dered to us, by interpreting, as well as in every 
other way that lay in their power, by those 
amongst whom we were thus visiting. The 
meeting at Fontanés was held to the strength- 
ening and comforting, as we believe, of many 
there ; George Majolier interpreting for our 
friend. On Fourth-day a meeting was held at 
Congenies, where much counsel and comfort 
were handed to a few seeking souls who had 
left their outward concerns to meet us, and 
long will our dear friend’s visit be remembered 
by some in this interesting company. 

On Fifth-day, taking leave of our kind friends 
at Congenies, we left that place for Nismes ; 
and again set out with Jules Paradon, for St. 
Gilles, holding a meeting with the little com- 
pany there at 1 o’clock. Friends here are 
much to be felt for in their lonely position. On 
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First-day, our dear friend was much and active- 
ly engaged at Nismes. A meeting was held at 
11, to which many came over from Fontanés, 
St. Gilles, and other places; a meeting at 8 in 
the Maison de Sante, a large hospital; and a 
third at 8 o’clock with the Methodists, whose 
minister is an Englishman. J. L. Eddy was 
largely engaged, particularly in the two latter 
meetings, when the saving truths of the Gospel 
were strikingly set forth, calling the attention 
of the people from too great a dependence upon 
anything of an outward nature to the inward 
work of the Holy Spirit in the heart ; the peo- 
ple were very quietand attentive, and good seed, 
I trust, was sown in many hearts. 

' On Second-day, the 29th, with Lydia Majolier 
as interpreter, we left Nismes to visit a few iso- 
lated individuals professing our principles at 
Annonay and St. Etienne. Though the dis- 
tances were considerable, this was accomplished 
in three days. The persons visited are interest- 
ing characters, and appear to be upholding our 
principles under solitary and peculiar cireum- 
stances; and I believe these visits, made at 
some cost of time and labor, were as a brook by 
the way, and a great comfort to them; indeed, 
our friend’s visits to all those under our name 
in France were a refreshment to them. From 
the honest simplicity of his mind and character, 
and his acquaintance with agriculture, he could 
enter more fully into their feelings and pursuits, 
and duly estimate their trials and difficulties. 
After parting with our kind caretaker and com- 
panion L. M. at St. Etienne, we arrived in Paris 
in time for the train on Fifth-day morning, 2d of 
Tenth month, continuing our journey till we 
were favored to reach home safely in the even- 
ing. STAFFORD ALLEN. 


his own sphere, however humble or limited. For 
the enlightenment of the world we need the 
stars as well as the sun and moon. So also for the 
spiritual enlightenment of the world, God uses 
the lesser, as well as the greater lights. If the 
man of genius or power, on whose lips tens of 
thousands are hanging for instruction, is called 
upon to shine for God, so likewise is the man of 
the smallest influence and of the humblest ca- 
pacity ; even the laborer in the fields, the poor 
woman in her cottage home, and the child at 
its school. Christianity has ever been spread 
more by the gentle shining of many little lights 
than byttte’brilliant shining of a few greater ones. 
If yon want a light at midnight, it is of no use 
to you that the sun is shining on the other 
side of the earth, or that a lamp is burning on 
the other side of the street. What you want 
is a flame, however feeble, which you can have 
near you, and ever ready to show you light. So 
also the gentle influence of the humble Chris- 
tian shining hourly upon his neighbor, will do 
far more to Christianize him than the wonder- 
ful works of the greatest man whose light does 
not reach him. 

There once resided on the west coast of Scot-’ 
land a poor widow whose two sons perished at 
sea. From the hour of her bereavement, she re- 
solved to do “ what she could” to save those 
who might be tossed on the billows which had 
engulfed her own children; and all that she 
could do was to put her small oil lamp at sun- 
set into her cottage window, if peradventure its 
twinkle might be seen by the storm-driven mar- 
iner. And there it shone, that small and hum- 
ble beacon, night after night, the widow’s will- 
ing offering to the service of her fellow-crea- 
tures. Go thou and do likewise. 


“ Nor let the meanest think his lamp too dim, 
In a dark world; the Lord hath need of him.” 
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LIGHTS BURNING. 


It is related that the watchman of the Calais 
Light House was boasting of the brilliancy of 
his lantern, which can be seen many miles at 
sea, when a visitor said to him, “ What if one 
of your lights should go out?” “Never,” he 
replied ; ‘‘ Impossible ;” with a sort of consterna- 
tion at the bare idea. “Sir,” continued he, 
“ Yonder where nothing can be seen by us, 
there are ships going to every part of the world ; 
if to-night, one of my burners were out, with- 
in a year would come a letter, perhaps from In- 
dia, perhaps from some other place I never heard 
of, saying, ‘On such a night, at such an hour, 
your light burned dim ; the watchman neglected 
his post, vessels were in danger.’ Ah, sir, some- 
times in the dark night, in stormy weather, I 
look out to sea, and feel as if the eye of the whole 
world were looking at my light. Go out?— 
burn dim ?—no, never.” 
With similar feelings should every Christian 
shudder at the thought of proving negligent 
or unfaithful to his trust, as a light-bearer in 





Extracts from the Minutes of the Second Annual 
Conference of the First Day School Associa- 
tion of Friends of New York Yearly Meeting, 
held in New York, 29th of 5th Mo., 1863. 


Robert Lindley Murray was appointed 
Chairman, and Augustus Taber and Thomas 
H. Leggett, Jr., acted as Secretaries. ] 


Before opening the business of the Confer- 
ence, allusion was made by the Chairman to 
the large number in attendance, and to the in- 
crease of interest manifested in the subject. 
This, a cause of rejoicing in itself, was also 
a reason for hope in the future. Of ourselves 
we can do nothing. Our Heavenly Father is 
all in all, but itis His pleasure to employ instru- 
ments, and, practically, the Scripture School 
has been found a most efficient aid in spread- 
ing the knowledge of the Way of Life. In 
one of the Evangelical Churches in this coun- 
try, out of twenty thousand added to the mem- 
bership in one year, nineteen thousand had 
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been connected with the Scripture Schools. 
Why should not we hope for similar results ? 
If we follow the promptings of duty in our 
hearts, will not a blessing rest upon our labors 
also? Cannot every one who has been acquaint- 
ed with such schools say, that a blessing has 
rested upon them? Let us all take courage 
and labor diligently when called to service, 
that the Great Name may be yet more magni- 
fied among us. 

The blessings of Our Father shall rest upon 
us, and such meetings as these, where every 
seat is filled, give promise of a yet more happy 
meeting where hope is lost in fruition. 

[An Executive Committee for the ensuing 
year was appointed, consisting of twenty-five 
Friends. ] 

A Summary of the Reports received from 
the Monthly Meetings was read, by which it 
appears that there are in this Yearly Meeting: 

48 First-Day Schools, 

20 Bible Classes, 

1663 Scholars enrolled, 
1189 Scholars, average attendance, 
610 Scholars members of the Society of 
Friends, 
186 Teachers in schools controlled by Friends, 

40 Teachers engaged in other schools, 

2900 Volumes in the Libraries attached to the 
schools. 


The statistics are yet incomplete, as some of 


the meetings have made no report ; but it was 
gratifying to note an increase both in the num- 
ber of schools and of scholars in attendance 
during the past year. Many of these schools 
have been established under the care of Friends 
who attended the Conference last year, and 
whose attention was more especially directed 
to the subject by the interest awakened at that 
time. 

An Epistle of love and brotherly salutation, 
on behalf of Friends’ First-Day School Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia and vicinity, was re- 
ceived and read. 

This expression of kindly sympathy from 
our Friends of another Yearly Meeting was 
very acceptable. It is a cause for rejoicing 
that brethren, knit together by a common faith, 
find common field for labor and for love. The 
Epistle was directed to be printed with the 
minutes, and the Executive Committee request- 
ed to forward a suitable reply. 

Reports from many of the Scripture Schools 
in this Yearly Meeting were now introduced; 
verbal reports of the results of associated and 
of individual effort followed, and remarks by 
many friends of the cause were made; all 
exhibiting the wide-spread and deeply-rooted 
interest felt by our members in this important 
subject. 

Joseph 8. Tillinghast, encouraged by the 
size of the meeting, and the interest manifested, 
desired to participate in the rejoicing. Great 
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results had followed from what were apparently 
small causes. The grain of mustard seed, indeed, 
is the least of all seeds, but when it is grown 
it is the greatest among herbs and becometh a 
tree. It isimportant that all should give heed 
to the inward Monitor, and be faithful to His 
teachings even in little things. * * * * 

Do not be discouraged at the beginning, and 
despise not the day of smallthings. It is to no 
small work that the Great God calls His chil- 
dren. The minutest insect rejoices in His care. 
Whatsoever we are called to by Him is digni- 
fied by His greatness, and finite man can never 
measure the infinite consequences that may 
follow one single act of obedience. If per- 
formed in meekness before Him it becomes en- 
rolled in His eternal purposes, and is recorded 
in the unchanging record of His will. 

William Henry Chase said that it re- 
joiced his heart to believe that the Lord was 
working in our midst, that He would indeed 
revive His work in the midst of the years. 
The young men and the young women are 
coming up around us, showing their faith by 
their works. It isa broad field of labor, and 
one of joyfulexercise. True Quakerism, bread 
in its sympathies as the human race, would 
welcome all to Christ our Saviour. It was one 
of the offices of John the Baptist to turn the 
hearts of the fathers to the children, and the 
disobedient to the wisdom of the just, to make 
ready a people prepared of the Lord. 

For twenty years he had been engaged in 
this work, and upon no portion of his past life 
did he look now with so much pleasure as upon 
the hours thus spent. 

Being faithful in small things you will be 
intrusted with more. Keep on in the good 
work and the blessing of preservation will rest 
upon you. The Scriptures of Truth contain 
the evidences of their Divine inspiration. The 
more we examine them the greater is our in- 
terest in them, the deeper is our gratitude to 
our Father in Heaven for the blessing He has 
bestowed upon us. Bear in mind that without 
Him ye can do nothing. Ye cannot of your- 
selves open the sealed book which Johu saw 
in the Apocalypse, and at which he wept, be- 
cause no man was found worthy to open the 
book neither to look thereon. But be ye com- 
forted, the Lion of the Tribe of Judah, the 
Root of David, hath prevailed to open the 
book, and to loose the seven seals thereof. He 
will unfold to you, as youseek, through the Holy 
Spirit, His divine direction, the mysteries of the 
new life, the unfading glories of that kingdom, 
which eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither 
hath the conception of it entered into the 
heart of unregenerate man. But God hath 
revealed them unto us by His Spirit, for the 
Spirit searcheth all things, yea the deep things 
of God. 

Thomas Cock, deeply thankful that so much 
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interest had been felt in the subject as to call 
together so large an assembly, would encourage 
alltopersevere. And let us remember that our 
hearts must glow with the love of Christ our 
Saviour, if we would light others on their 
way to Him. We must feel the Truth if we 
would spread its influence. It is a high and 
holy calling, and may we all be duly impressed 
with our individual responsibility, and grow in 
grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Mary H. Thomas, alluding to the waves 
that run in ever-widening circles on the lake, 
would have us thoughtful of the spreading of 
our influence for good. The Scripture School 
has this for its object, for it seeks as its prime 
oe the increase among our members of the 
csnowledge of the love and mercy of God. The 
Mission school bears to a class of much neglect- 
ed ones the glad tidings of the new evangel. 
Those who do not teach may yet help others 
exceedingly, by their kind words of counsel 
and encouragement. Every one hassomething 
to do, and a fearful responsibility is incurred, 
if even the one talent, though wrapped in a 
napkin, is laid by, and not given to the ex- 
changers. 

Phebe ©. Deuel, rejoiced at the many evi- 
dences afforded this evening that the work is 
the Lord’s. The language of the apostle had 
been impressed upon her mind for the encour- 
agement of all those who were engaged in these 
labors. ‘‘ Wherefore, my beloved brethren, be 
ye steadfast, unmovable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that 
your labor is not in vain in the Lord.” To 
each and toall of us was the language addressed, 
“‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might, for there is no work, nor device, 
nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave whith- 
er thou goest.”’ 

The session had now far exceeded the limits 
of time originally proposed, and yet the interest 
seemed scarcely abated. Many Friends desi- 
rous of giving their words of information and 
encouragement were prevented by the lateness 
of the hour, and it not appearing practicable to 
hold another session this year, the Conference 
adjourned, proposing to meet again on Sixth- 
day evening, 5 mo. 28th, 1864. : 


—_—____———~<or-—___ 


A Soutrn Carotina Minister IN 1795.— 
We have been shown a number of the Phila- 
delphia Gazette, which bears date November 
5th, 1795. It contains the following notice : 

Drep, on the 6th of October last, at Beau- 
fort, South Carolina, the Rev. Mr. Matthew 
Tate, in the 46th year of his age. 

In his will were the following paragraphs : 

“T enjoin it upon my executor, to publish it 
in all the newspapers in Charleston, that I 
departed this life in a full persuasion that if I 
died in possession of a slave, I should not con- 


sider myself admissible into the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

“ Acquaint Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia, of my 
decease, and request him to publish the above 
persuasion in that city.” 

Imagine the Charleston Mercury of the pre- 
sent day being called upon to make public the 
conscientious convictions of some modern Rev. 
Mr. Tate.—Eachange. 


———_—_—-—~+ee —_ - 


[The following remarks, taken from The Mo- 
ravian, of the Ist inst., may suggest profitable 
reflections, considered in reference to the early 
character of our own Religious Society, and 
its condition in many places during the last 
century. ] 


CENTRIPETAL FORCE OF MORAVIANISM. 


Isaac Taylor, in speaking of John Wesley’s 
rupture with the Moravian brethren, says: “ At 
a later time, and when his judgment in spirit- 
ual matters had ripened, he became the censor 
of the Moravian community; he rebuked it, 
and in the end, broke connection with the body, 
from which, however, he borrowed certain rudi- 
ments of Methodistic organization; but the 
spirit of the two communities was widely—we 
might say essentially—different, and the two 
have subserved purposes wholly dissimilar. 
Within the Moravian circle the prevailing force 
is centripetal ; within the Wesleyan it is centri- 
fugal. The Church of the Brethren has 
conserved within its small enclosures an idea of 
what was imagined to be pristine Christianity ; 
and it has moored itself, here and there, in 
sheltered nooks of the world, amid the wide 
waters of general impiety and formality; but 
no such tranquil witness-hearing to primitive 
principles could have satisfied Wesley’s evan- 
gelical zeal; and the Methodism which he 
framed was an invasive encampment upon the 
field of the world: it never was in his view or 
purpose a CHURCH: its original principles were 
exclusive of those to which Moravianism attached 
the highest importance.” 

The precise idea intended to be conveyed by 
comparing Moravianism and Wesleyism to the 
centripetal and centrifugal forces is not alto- 
gether clear, but we infer from the context that 
by the one is meant the subjective, meditative, 
devotional type of religious character, and by 
the other the more practical and aggressive. 
By implication, the centripetal characteristic of 
our church is condemned, as being of too tran- 
quil and inaggressive a nature, not sufficiently 
invasive and positive in its efforts. In the main, 
this accusation is not historically incorrect, and 
has suggested a few thoughts which we wish 
briefly to express. 

As applied to the Moravianism contempora- 
neous with Wesley, however, we do not see how 
the charge is borne out, for, certainly, the early 
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Brethren were uot satisfied with a mere ‘‘ tran- 
qui! witness-bearing,” but wherever a door of 
utterance was opened to their anxious search, 
whether in heathen or Christian lands, they 
boldly and loudly proclaimed the unsearchable 
riches of the crucified Christ. In England, and 
particularly in this country, there was an itin- 
erant ministry, comprising a corps of most zeal- 
ous and efficient preachers, who went from sta- 
tion to station, delivering their message often 
in the face of much opposition and actual per- 
secution. 

As applied to the spirit of the church for 
the last three-quarters of a century, the charge 
is perhaps more just. It is not to be denied 
that, towards the end of the last century, there 
was engrafted into the life of the church an ex- 
cessive conservatism in respect to the inaugura- 
tion and maintenance of its institutions and en- 
terprises, and a decided quietistic character in 
religion. The perturbations occasioned in the 
religious as in the political world, by the French 
revolution, the era of impious scepticism, and 
the irreverent, levelling habits of “ free think- 
ing” which it introduced, had the effect of 
making the Brethren attach an increased value 
to the treasures of evangelical truth and teach- 
ing, as these had always been possessed in their 
communion, and served to make them anxious 
to withdraw their members more and more from 
all contact with these injurious influences. 
Gradually the condition of things thus brought 
about, became stereotyped, and from the many 
advantages connected with it, began to be con- 
sidered as the most desirable and useful for the 
church. The kind of life led in the “ congre- 
gation-places,” as they were termed, was one 
that possessed many charms, and it is easily to 
be understood why there existed and still exists 
such a tenacious unwillingness to relinquish it. 
Secluded from the world, enjoying every advan- 
tage in religion and education, having a ritual 
and peculiarities of congregational arrange- 
ments which afforded the richest gratification of 
religious taste and sentiment, we cannot wonder 
that the church did not acquire that aggressive 
and vigorously practical character which marks 
Wesleyan Christianity, and has made it so 
strong and blessed an influence in the world. 
In countries where there are State-churches, 
and where the whole national and religious life 
is of a more subdued and stationary nature, this 
“centripetal” type of Christianity is perhaps 
one that has peculiar merits, and deserves to be 
maintained. But we feel compelled to declare 
that it was a monstrous oversight to preserve 
these peculiar arrangements, and cleave to this 
ultra conservative spirit, in this country, where 
circumstances are so utterly different. By so 
doing, the Church lost the vantage-ground she 
possessed, and opportunities of growth were 
neglected which will never again return. We 
have little sympathy with that excessive “ cen- 





trifugal”’ tendency, which is bent upon an in- 
crease of membership for its own sake and at 
any cost, but just as little regard we have for 
that “centripetal” tendency, that quietistic, 
selfish subjectivity which looks only upon its 
own enjoyment, and refuses to sacrifice its pe- 
culiarities for the sake of a more vigorous life 
and extended usefulness in the world. 

It is, at the same time, however, true that it 
by no means follows, as some maintain, that in 
order to grow we must relinquish all our time- 
honored principles of action, and peculiarities 
of ecclesiastical government and religious life, 
and blindly conform ourselves to the methods 
of other and newer churches. By so doing, we 
would be losing one great source of power— 
sacrificing that individuality which keeps a 
church united, and urges it on to unremitted 
activity. What we do consider necessary, on 
the other hand, is that there should not be an 
unrelenting adherence to non-essential rules, 
when these come into conflict with the urgent 
demands which arise both from the condition 
of the church itself, and the opportunities of a 
more extended and practical usefulness outside 
of its pale. ; 

We yield to none in our respect and admiration 
for the unique beauty and peculiar excellencies 
of the system which prevailed amongst us un- 
til within the last fifteen years, but, looking 
abroad in the world and seeing the work which 
lies before the Church of Jesus, and looking 
within and seeing what our own church ought 
and might become, we avow the conviction that, 
as the combined action of the centrifugal and 
centripetal forces produces the regular and di- 
vinely fixed motion of the planets around the 
center of light and heat, so the union of that 
which experience has demonstrated to have 
been of practical value and true beauty, with 
that which the exigencies of the present condi- 
tion of the church and the world around us 
demand, is our best policy and our manifest 
duty. 





THE FAITHFULNESS OF OUR EARLY FRIENDS. 


We have at this time been renewedly con+ 
vinced that the gathering and establishing of our 
religious Society was not the effect of human 
wisdom. It pleased the Lord, by the powerful 
influence of his eternal word on the hearts of 
our faithful predecessors, to prepare them to re- 
ceive the Truth in the love of it. They con- 
sulted not with flesh and blood, but‘ obeyed 
the heavenly call. They were strengthened to 
bear, with firmness and meekness, the scoffs 
and persecutions and imprisonments to which 
they were subjected. In supporting their re- 
ligious testimonies, they sought not the praise 
of men, but the approbation of God. Believing 
that their views of the desiga in the coming of 
Christ, and of the nature of his dispensation, 
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from the coasts of New England, and in all the 
bays and inlets of the British possessions, and 
on the coast of Labrador. The French were 
the first who engaged in the American cod 
fishery. In 1577 there were one hundred and 
fifty French vessels engaged in’ the business, 
which they prosecuted with great success. 
About this time there sprang up an angry con- 
test between England and France about the 
sovereignty of the fishing grounds, which con- 
tinued with more or less violence for a century. 
After the treaty of Ryswick, in 1697, the 
French claimed the exclusive ownership of the 
American fisheries, and their cruisers seized 
and confiscated all British fishing vessels found 
anywhere east of the Kennebec river in Maine. 
These pretensions of France to the exclusive 
possession of the fishing grounds were among 
the causes of war declared by England in 
1702. A treaty of peace subsequently pro- 
hibited the French from coming within thirty 
leagues of the coast of Nova Scotia, and gave 
to England the whole of Newfoundland. The 
French, however, were to have the privilege of 
fishing on the eastern coast from Cape Bonavista 
to the northern point, thence along the western 
shores as far as Point Ritchie. The French, 
though excluded from their ancient fishing 
grounds, settled on the Island of Cape Breton, 
where they built the town and fortress of 
Louisburg, and engaged with redoubled energy 
in their pursuit. In 1721 their fleet of fishing 
vessels was increased to four hundred sail, and 
a quarter of a century thereafter to six hun- 
dred, manned by twenty-seven thousand men, 
and producing fish to the value of four million 
five hundred thousand dollars. 

However interesting it might be, we cannot 
in one short article pursue this history fur- 
ther, except to add that contests were carried 
on between the English and French for occu- 
pancy, the latter being the losers, until the 
French Revolution, when their interest began 
more rapidly to decline, and continued in this 
state during the reign of Napoleon. In 1816 
the business revived, and continued to prosper, 
so that in 1852 the French had in the cod 
fishery alone four hundred and fifty ships, em- 
ploying fourteen thousand seamen. The 
French government granted bounties to fisher- 
men, in order to encourage the business, and a 
law was passed forbidding every person, on 
penalty of paying a fine of fifteen dollars for 
each offence, to eat flesh of any kind on Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays, making one hundred 
and fifty-three fast days in the year. 

The great sea fisheries of the United States 
are carried on principally by New Englanders. 
They date from the earliest settlement of the 
country. An interview is related” between 
James II. and the agent of the Puritans, who 
went over from Leyden to England in 1618 to 
get his consent to their going to America. The 


were confirmed to their understandings by the 
power of his Spirit, they suffered freely and 
cheerfully for his name. Their patience and 
fortitude, and their firm reliance on the Lord 
alone for deliverance from the hands of their 
persecutors, gave clear proof of their sincerity, 
and ultimately secured a free and undisturbed 
profession of their religious principles.—Lon- 
don Epistle, 1822 
seontseaginigpaniinis 
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BY W. P. STRICKLAND, 


Fishing, whether considered as an oceupa- 
tion or an art, possesses an historic interest. It 
goes back to the earliest period of recorded 
time, when it was carried on extensively, and 
formed an important and valuable branch of in- 
dustry. Byzantium, the modern Constantino- 
ple, and Sinope on the Black Sea, were famous 
for their lucrative fisheries. Suetonius informs 
us of the great abundance of fish caught in the 
sea around Sicily, and in the Carpathian Sea 
between Crete and Rhodes. The fisheries of 
Egypt were especially celebrated for their pro- 
ductiveness in the lakes, canals, and the river 
Nile; and the Israelites after their departure 
remembered with regret the fish which they 
ate so freely in Egypt. The proceeds arising 
from the fisheries of Lake Mceris were given 
to the Queen of Egypt for pin money, and 
amounted to four hundred and seventy thou- 
sand dollars per annum. In the days of Christ, 
fishing was carried on extensively in the lakes 
and rivers of Palestine. Izaak Walton, the 
great piscatorial author, selected his motto from 
the saying of Simon Peter, “I go a fishing,” 
and the response of Thomas, Nathaniel, An- 
drew, and James, “ We also will go with thee.” 
In the third century the fishermen of the 
Mediterranean pursued their avocation not 
only on the coasts, but in the open sea, making 
long voyages, and even passing the pillars of 
Hercules. 

The earliest mention of the herring fishery 
that is recorded dates to the beginning of the 
eighth century. The cod fishery became a 
subject of legislation in Western Europe as far 
back as the close of the ninth century. The 
mackerel fishery of France was extensively 
earried on in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, and the demand for fish was greatly 
increased by the numerous fasts of the Roman 
Catholic Church during that period. At the 
close of this century the discovery of Newfound- 
land and its fisheries, which to this day surpass all 
others in magnitude and value, constituted the 
most important era in the fishing business, and 
gave an impulse to it which has continued to 
this day. The cod, mackerel, and herring are 
the chief objects of pursuit ; ‘but their range 
is not limited to the neighborhood of New- 
foundland, as they are taken in vast quantities 
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king asked, “ What profit might arise?” The 
agent answered, “Fishing.” “So,” said the 
king, “’Tis an honest trade; ’twas the apos- 
tles’ own calling.” 
the Pilgrims they engaged in fishing, and 
from year to year exported mackerel, bass, 
herring, and codfish in large quantities to 
England. From the profits of these early 
exports a free school was founded and open- 
ed in 1670. About the commencement of 
the revolutionary war, the annual produce of 
the cod fishery alone was seven hundred thou- 
sand dollars. For the purpose of starving New 
England into submission, the British Parlia- 
ment passed an act to deprive the colonies of 
the right of fishing on the banks of Newfound- 
land. This turned the attention of the fisher- 
men of New England to privateering, the 
result of which was that two hundred thousand 
tons of British shipping were captured during 
the war; and when in the war of 1812 the 
British cruisers kept our fishermen from dis- 
tant fishing grounds, they again went to pri- 
vateering; many of them entered the navy, 
and the frigate Constitution was chiefly manned 
by them. After the war it was necessary that 
treaties and negotiations should be had with 
Great Britain before the difficult question of 
fishing rights could be established, and at the 
present time a reciprocity of rights as to the 
fisheries in question prevails. Besides the sea 
fisheries, the river and lake fisheries of the 
United States are of great importance as con- 
nected with the industrial interests of the 
country. There are valuable shad fisheries in 
the Connecticut, Hudson, Delaware, Potomac, 
and other rivers falling into the Atlantic; but 
the most important are the great lake fisheries 
of Michigan, Superior, Erie, and Huron, 
where immense quantities of whitefish, trout, 
and pickerel are caught. The amount taken 
annually is estimated at fifty thousand barrels. 
From the rivers flowing into the lakes ten 
thousand barrels of pickerel are taken annually. 

Mackerel fishing is carried on to a great 
extent in Massachusetts bay and elsewhere 
along the coast. At certain seasons of the 
year they are taken in nets, and at others by 
the hook. From eight to ten thousand barrels 
are sold fresh in the Boston market every 
year, and from two hundred to three hundred 
thousand are annually inspected in Massachu- 
setts, which are worth one million five hundred 
thousand dollars. In some years the number 
of vessels from Massachusetts alone engaged in 
this fishery is one thousand, and more than five 
thousand persons are employed in the various 
processes of catching, salting, and packing. 
Mackerel are caught in great quantities along 
the coast of the British provinces. The latest 
account shows that in Nova Scotia alone nearly 
thirty-six thousand barrels were inspected in 
one year. 
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| We must not omit in this brief article that 
delicious bivalve, the oyster, which has been 
‘esteemed as an article of food from the times 


Soon after the arrival of:of the ancient Greeks and Romans to the 


present day, whether in the fresh and raw 
state, or cooked, salted, and pickled. From 
time almost immemorial they have been eaten 
the year round, except in a raw state in the 
months of May, June, July, and August, which 
is the spawning season. The best oysters of 
the British coast are found on the west coast of 
Scotland and the Hebrides. It is estimated 
that thirty thousand bushels of oysters from 
artificial beds, and one hundred thousand 
bushels of sea oysters, are annually sent to the 
London market. The Jersey. fishery alone em- 
ploys three thousand men and women during 
the season, and five hundred vessels are occu- 
pied in the business. From a report recently 
made to the French government from an emi- 
nent naturalist, who had planted three thousand 
acres with three million oysters, it appears 
that twenty thousand of the size of the ninth 
of an inch were attached to a simple apparatus 
no larger than a wheat sheaf, which would be 
ready for the market in eighteen months. This 
crop would be inexhaustible, as each adult fur- 
nishes between two and three million embryo 
oysters. He estimates that he can cover twelve 
thousand acres annually with oyster beds at an 
expense of two thousand dollars, and he pro- 
poses stocking the whole Atlantic and Medi- 
terranean coasts of France, Algeria, and Cor- 
sica, and the salt ponds of South France. 

The species of oyster most esteemed in the 
United States are the Virginia and Northern 
oyster. This is the common New York oyster, 
and is said to have been formerly abundant in 
Massachusetts Bay. The Boston market is 
supplied principally from artificial beds, de- 
rived from the Virginia and New York oysters. 
The oyster trade of Baltimore in 1860, exclu- 
sive of local consumption, was estimated to 
amount to three million five hundred thousand 
dollars, and that of the whole Chesapeake Bay 
at twenty millions of dollars. In the Hudson 
and East rivers the business is carried on ex- 
tensively, New York furnishing the largest 
market in the United States. 

It is astonishing to what an extent fishing is 
carried on in the harbors and rivers of New 
York as a business, and still more wonderful 
how many engage in it as an art. Of the 
pleasure excursions from New York in the 
summer season, those to the various fishing 
localities in the vicinity and the numerous 
lakes and rivers of the state are more numerous 
and interesting than all. The extent of these 
recreations may be inferred from the immense 
variety and extent of the fishing tackle manu- 
factured and sold. One house, that of Thomas 
H. Bate & Company, of this city, manufactures 
a number and variety of fishing tackle aston- 
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ishing to the uninitiated in the art of fishing, 
and one would think sufficient to gratify the 
demauds of the most zealous amateur in the 
angling art, as well as to supply all who engage 
in the pursuit for a livelihood. The number, 
size, and variety of hooks adapted to catching 
all kinds of fish which swim in salt or fresh 
water, the artificial flies and baits, with fishing 
rods for all kinds of fish, fly rods, trunk rods, 
gudgeon, hazel and walking-cane rods, with 
the rod-tips, landing-handles, reels, ete., which 
are to be found in his immense establishment, 
present a study for the curious, and show what 
astonishing progress has been made in the art 
since the days of Walton, and even since the 
time of his learned editor, Dr. Bethune. A 
great variety of fishing lines—silk, linen, grass, 
and cotton—with the seines, nets, spears, floats, 
fishing-baskets, bait-boxes, flasks, fishing hooks, 
and swivels, are used in this amusement, and 
they are easily procured. 


A meeting for worship was held at 3 o’clock 
Fourth-day afternoon, and several Friends en- 
gaged in ministry and supplication. 

On Fifth-day there was an increased attend- 
ance. Charles F. Coffin was appointed Clerk, ° 
and Daniel Clark and Charles S. Hubbard were 
his assistants. A proposition was received from 
the Northern Quarterly Meeting, for the estab- 
lishment of a new Quarterly Meeting, to be 
called Wabash. A committee was appointed 
to attend Northern Quarterly Meeting, and the 
Monthly Meetings of which the new Quar- 
terly Meeting is to be composed, and make re- 
port next year. 

A committee appointed last year to consider 
the subject of revising certain parts of the 
Discipline, made an adverse report, but sug- 
gested a general revision, which was approved 
by the meeting, anda committee was appointed to 
propose to a future sitting the names of Friends 
for a committee of revision. The annual re- 
port of the Book and Tract Committee, was 
read and possessed great interest. A report 
from the committee, appointed last year to at- 
tend the opening of Iowa Yearly Meeting, 
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CorREcTion.—Our readers must have ob- 
served the word “ HamiiTon” prefixed erro- 
neous] ¥ + 
erly Tova Yaaniz Meme’ hail leon ft meta 
ber. The error was made at the printing office “A contained e mga ines indiawa Yearly 
after the Editor’s final revision of the proof- Mesting should — at of lows, tn resting 
sheet, and of course he had no opportunity of 1 worarl oan ee Sees -_ 
sicieaiitinn ie the Quarterly Meetings were requested to raise 

a the sum of five thousand dollars for that pur- 
pose. 

It was concluded to hold a public meeting 
for divine worship, at 3 o’clock, Sixth-day 
afternoon, and a meeting for the youth was 
appointed, to be held at 7 P. M., on First 
day. 

We hope to receive an account of the subse- 
quent sittings of the Yearly Meeting in time 
for insertion in our next number. 





InDIANA YEARLY MeetiInc.—Information 
is received of the proceedings of this meeting 
during the first two days. It commenced at 
Richmond, on 4th-day, the 30th ult., and was 
well attended, although, of course, not as large 
as formerly, when Friends belonged to it who 
now compose the Yearly Meetings of Western 
and Iowa. Five of the representatives from 
Kansas were present at the first sitting, and 
the sixth attended next day, having been un- 
expectedly detained on his long journey. The 
Ministers attending from other Yearly Meet- 
ings were David Hunt, of Iowa; J. A. Grin- 
nell, Mary Ann Rich and Phebe Cook, of 
Western ; Aaron L. Benedict, Rebecca T. Up- 
degraff and Sarah E. Jenkins of Ohio, and 
Esther C. Weeks, of New York. 

Epistles were received on the first day from 
London, Dublin, New England, New York, 
Ohio, Western and Iowa, and at the second 
sitting one from Baltimore. 





— 


Sprina Creek InstiruTe.—The following 
letter is commended to the kind attention of 
our readers, The Editor of the Review will 
gladly take charge of contributions sent to him 
for the Institute. 


I notice thy appeal on behalf of Spring 
Creek Institute, Iowa, which was destroyed by 
fire on the 20th ult., and hope that Friends will 
generally respond to it. The amounts need 
not be very large if the contributions are gen- 
eral. I would suggest that thou and Chas, F. 
Coffin, of Richmond, Ind., should receive do- 
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nations, as well as the two Friends, of Iowa, 
mentioned in the last Review. 

Towa is so very distant from the older settle- 
ments of Friends that select boarding schools 
of a high grade within its limits are indis- 
pensable. Fifty children have been aceommo- 
dated each session at this seminary since its 
opening, and many applications were declined 
this year, for want of room. Though special 
provision has been made for tke board of about 
a dozen students who cannot pay the regular 
charges, the school hus been self-sustaining, 
and is entirely free of debt. 

During the week of lowa Yearly Meeting, I 
attended the annual meeting of the literary as- 
sociation connected with the school. There 
was a large attendance of the former students, 
and they took measures, of their own accord, to 
raise funds to enlarge the building. The lite- 
rary and business exercises of this meeting 
were highly creditable to the seminary, equal- 
ling those of similar institutions in the older 
States. 

The Institution holds an important position 
in this new and increasing Yearly Meeting, and 
I would earnestly commend this well-managed 
and highly useful school to the liberality of 
Friends. Thy friend, 

Francis T. Kina. 








Marriep, at Goshen Meeting, Logan county, Ohio, 
on the 23d of 9th month, 1863, Davip Maruer, of 
Warren county, to Lovisa A., daughter of Joseph 
Curl, of Zanesfield. 


——————  —— 


Diep, on the 27th of 9th mo., 1863, in her 61st 
year, Joanna Jonnson, widow of Jonathan Johnson, 
a member of Gilead Monthly Meeting, Ohio, after a 
long illness, which she bore with much patience and 
resignation. 

Shortly before her close, in reply to a query of 
one of her daughters, she said ske believed she 
was going home. A friend asked her if she felt the 
Saviour’s presence with her, she replied, ‘‘ yes, and 
nothing else ; He is all my help, all that I have to 
look to;” then said, as she often had done before 
during her sickness, “ His time is the best time; I 
hope I shall be favored to be patient to the end, and 
that He will continue to be with me.” This desire 
was, through mercy, granted. 


——, on the 22nd of 7th mo., 1863, Betsy Doan, 
wife of William Doan, in the 70th year of her age, 
an esteemed member of Centre Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Ohio. 


, on the 20th of Sth mo., 1863, Sarnan K. Srs- 
veNns, aged 15 years and 8 months. 

During her illness no murmur was heard to escape 
her; her countenance bespoke resignation of heart. 
A short time before she expired, she was asked if 
she realized that her friends considered her near 
her end; she answered “ yes,” and said soon after, 
“Tam going to heaven,’ and passed away as one 
falling into a sweet sleep. 


,on the 28th of the same month, Pavnina 
Stevens, aged § years and 4 months. 








—,on the 3d of 9th mo., Mauene T. Stevens, 
aged 11 years and 4 months. 
On the day of her close, being conversed 


with on the subject of First-day schools, she said 
the verses committed to memory from the Bible, 
and repeated at such schools, had been a comfort to 
her while ona sick bed. She desired her mother 
not to mourn, saying, “I am going toa better home. 
Tell my cousins and mates, to try to meet me in 
heaven.” 

The last three died with diphtheria, and were 
the only daughters of Hiram and Rachel H. Stevens, 
and members of Farnham Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, C. E. 


Diep, on the 6th of 9th mo., 1863, in the 58th 
year of his age, Jesse Wuitr, a member of Richland 
Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 

He lived in accordance with the principles he pro- 
fessed, dealing justly with all men, thus showing 
his faith by his works. Through life he was a firm 
friend of the slave, ‘feeling for those in bonds, as 
bound with them ;” abstaining from the use of slave- 
grown produce, and giving liberally of his limited 
means for the cause of the oppressed. 

In his last moments he was enabled to give advice 
to the different members of his family, desiring all 
to live in the fear of the Lord. 


——,0n the 22nd of 5th mo., 1863, in Hamilton 
county, Indiana, in her 3lst year, Martna, wife of 
John H. Stafford, and daughter of Marmaduke and 
Elizabeth Mendenhall. 

She was a member of Richland Monthly Meeting, 
and was diligent in the attendance of meetings 
whilst health permitted. She was very patient un- 
der suffering and was seldom heard to complain, but 
seemed to be resigned to her Heavenly Father's 
will. 


——,on the 7th of 9th mo., at Westfield, Ind., 
Mary Exvira, daughter of Jesse H.and Sarah J. 
Clampitt, aged 3 months and 7 days. 


——, on the 24th of 9th mo., suddenly, in the 36th 
year of his age, Henry Tuomas, a member of Pipe 
Creek Monthly Meeting, Ind. 

This dear Friend’s death was caused by his fall- 
ing from his wagon, the wheels of which so injured 
him that he was unconscious while life remained, 
which was but a few hours. 

May it not truly be said that this is another sol- 
emn warning to survivors, to heed the injunction, 
“Therefore be ye also ready, for in such an hour as 
ye think not the Son of Man cometh.” 


——, on the 6th of 7th mo., in Grant county, Ind. 
Maaton H. Ossury, in the 28th year of his age. 

He manifested an entire resignation during his 
protracted illness. 


——, on the 9th inst., in Grant county, Ind., Anna, 
wife of Henry Winslow, in the 47th year of her 
age. ; 

This dear friend bore her affliction with great pa- 
tience, and appeared to wait with resignation the 
divine will. 


, on the 14th of 9th mo., in Fairmount, Ind., 
Epwarp, son of Henry and Jane Harvey, aged 9 
months. 





——, on the 22nd of 9th mo., near Fairmount, in 
the 18th year of his age, Spr, son of Asron and 
Nancy Hill, (both deceased.) 

This young Friend’s death occurred from a wound 
received by a span of horses in a fright, but through 
the mercy of a kind providence he was favored 
with time and a rational mind to prepare for death. 

The last four were members of Backcreek 
Monthly Meeting, Ind. 
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Diep, on the 30th of 8tk mo., in Lynnville, Iowa, 
Azza Lena, daughter of Jonathan and Hannah 


McConnel, aged 18 months, a member of Lyungrove 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


family. No unnecessary restraints, but every effort 
will be made by the officers to inculcate the best 
principles of action and to stimulate true culture and 
refined self-possession. 

The first term will commence the 12th of 11th 
Month, 1863. 

Application for admittance to be made before the 
opening, to the subscriber (and afterwards to the 
President), Union Springs, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 

For the convenience of Teachers who wish to en- 
ter the School for a short time, the terms may be 
rated by the week, and so allow of a short tarry if 
necessary. The year comprises 40 weeks. 

A well chosen Library, Chemical and Philosophi- 
cal Apparatus for illustration und instruction. 

R. B. HowLanD. 

Union Springs, 8th Mo., 25th, 1863.—4t. eow, 8.26. 


—_—_—_— ~~ 


PRAYER. 


























, on the 15th of 7th month, 1863, ExizaBeTn 
Axx, daughter of John T. and Elizabeth Burgess, 
aged 1 year and about 9 months. 





, near Haddonfield, N. J., on the 8th of 8th 
month last, Mary Exxa, daughter of William H. and 
S. W. Nicholson, aged 2 years and 2 days. 


—— —_-—~en—____—_ 


_ An experienced Female Teacher wishes a situa- 
tion in a Family School, in the country. Apply at 
the Office of the Review. 

eae ean 
WANTED, at Bloomfield, Canada West, a well- 
qualified, experienced Teacher for the Boy’s School. 
The School opens on the 2d of 11th month. 


Address, Epwarp B. Cronk, Bloomfield, Prince Ed- 


In the sacred writings no duty is more clearly 
ward county, Canada West. 


set forth than that of prayer. Prayer is the aspi- 
ration of the heart unto God; it is one of the 
first engagements of the awakened soul, and we 
believe that it becomes the clothing of the 
minds of those whose lives are regulated by 
the fear and love of their Creator. If in mo- 
ments of serious reflection, and when commun- 
ing with our own hearts, we are sufficiently 
alive to our helpless condition, we shall often 
feel that we may pour forth our secret supplica- 
tions unto the Lord. And as we believe that 
it is one of the greatest privileges a Christian 
can enjoy, thus to draw nigh in spirit unto the 
Father of mercies, we earnestly desire that no 
one may deprive himself of so great a blessing. 


—_—-~9>.___. 


HAVERFORD ALUMNI, 

The Seventh Annual Meeting of the “ Alumni 
Association of Haverford College,” will be held at 
the College on Seventh-day, the 24th inst. 

The Annual Oration will be delivered by Prof. 
ZaccuEvs Tzst, of Earlham College, Indiana. 

The members of the Association, and other ex- 
students and friends of the College, are invited to be 
present. 


7 Jouy B. Garrett, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, Tenth mo., 1863. 3t.0.10. 


eS 


TO THE FRIENDS OF LIBERAL EDUCATION. 


The Trustees of the Fund left by the late George 
Howland, of New Bedford, for the “ thorough moral, 
intellectual, and religious training of young Fe- 
males,” finding that some time must yet necessarily 
transpire before the income will be adequate and 
the permanent structure ready for use, agreed, at a 
meeting held the 20th of the Sixth month last, to 
grant to R. B. Howland (one of their number), cer- 
tain funds to assist him “to organize and establish 
a School preparatory to the object for which the 
Trustees were appointed.” 

In pursuance of this desirable object, we avail 
ourselves of very pleasant and commodious premises 
in the center of the village of Union Springs. These 
buildings, with the large addition and alterations 
in progress, will furnish ample accommodation for 
a select class of advanced students. 

The Officers will be: 
Cuarztes AtTuErton, of Philadelphia, 

President, and Teacher of Mathematics and Elo- 
cution. 

Wm. James Brat, A. B., late of Harvard School of 

Natural Science, 

Teacher of Natural Sciences, Latin and Greek, 
and of Dio Lewis’ System of Physical Devel- 
opment. 

Caro.ixE A. Comstock, of Rochester, 

Teacher of History, English Literature, and 
Painting. 

L. J. Resves, Teacher of Drawing. 
Asn ExizasetH McLAtiey, 

Matron and Superintendent of the Household. 

A Kindergarten, or Model Infant School, to be 
maintained for those who wish instruction in object 
teaching. Every attention will be given by all con- 
nected with the Institution to make it a Christian 















But let all, on such occasions, remember the 
awful majesty of Him who filleth heaven and 
earth, and their own unworthiness in his pure 
and holy sight. If these considerations ought 
to possess the mind in our secret aspirations 
unto the Almighty, how incumbent is it upon 
those who publicly approach the throne of 
grace, to cherish ‘them in their hearts, and to 
move only under the influence of that spirit 


which enables us to pray aright. * * * 

We continue to believe that our disuse of 
set forms of prayer is founded on a correct view 
of the spiritual nature of the gospel dispensa- 
tion. At the same time we are persuaded that 
all who have a just sense of the value of their 
immortal souls, and of their own great need f 
help from above, must rejoice, with thankful- 
ness, in knowing and in feeling that they may 
pray unto our Father who is in heaven. Oh! 
then, that every one may, with a sincere and 
believing heart, and with reverential awe, ap- 
proach the throne of grace; trusting in the 
mediation of Him through whom we “ have ac- 
cess by one Spirit unto the Father.” But 
having thus asked in faith and submission, 
may we all be concerned so to walk before the 
Lord, that our prayers may be heard with ac- 
ceptance. Let none, however, be discouraged 
from the performance of this duty by a sense 
of their transgressions; but in humility and 
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sincere repentance, let them implore the for- 
giveness of God, who, as they patiently wait 
before Him, will, in His own time, supply all 
their need. And if there be any, who, if they 
deal honestly with their own hearts, must ac- 
knowledge that they do not pray; may these 
deeply reflect upon the danger of their situa- 
tion, and be alarmed at the great loss which 
they sustain, and avail themselves of the high 
privilege of drawing nigh unto God, and par- 
taking of the assurance that He will draw nigh 
unto them. . * * * ° 7 

May we all draw nigh unto God in prayer— 
ask the assistance of his grace to help in time 
of need, and look unto Him as our merciful 
Father, who is in heaven; assuredly believing 
that, as He is approached in reverence and 
faith, He will graciously answer our petitions, 
and supply all our need, in and through Christ 
Jesus. As this sacred duty, so forcibly en- 
joined in Holy Scripture, is correctly under- 
stood and performed aright, parents will become 
so sensible of its great value to themselves, 
that they will feel the importance of turning 
thereto the attention of their beloved offspring ; 
and as they seek for wisdom and strength to 
act rightly herein, they will be assisted by Him 
to whom they should desire that they and their 
children may be wholly dedicated.—London 
Advices. 

For Friends Review. 


FAITHFULNESS IN SUFFERING. 


As there are, or may be, many in the Society 
of Friends, in this time of civil commotion, 
called to suffer for conscience’ sake, I enclose 
the following for publication, if thought proper ; 
it appears to me peculiarly adapted to comfort 
and strengthen such. W. O. B. 

“Elizabeth Braithwaite, a young woman, 
aged about 17 years, fell asleep in the Lord, on 
the 28th of 7th mo., 1684, in prison, at Kendal, 
for the testimony of a good conscience. 

About two months after her committal, she 
was taken sick in prison. Her mother coming 
to visit her, asked if she desired to go home. 
She replied, ‘No, no; I am at home in my 
place, to my full content ; and if God so order 
it that I be dissolved, I had rather die here 
than in any other place. Lam glad I got to this 
place before I began to be sick; here I have 
peace and true content in the will of God, 
whether life or death. [ am only grieved that 
there should be so little tenderness or pity in 
the hearts of my persecutors, to keep such a 
poor young one as I am in prison; the Lord 
forgive them—lI can freely!’ She said her im- 
prisonment was by permission of the Almighty, 
who is greater and above the greatest of my per- 
secutors, ‘who, I believe, will shortly set me free 
from these, and all other bonds over all their 
heads ; and in His peace, in true patience, I pos- 


sess my soul, and am content if it be his will, 
to be dissolved.’ 

Another time she said to her mother, ‘ They 
say that we shall spend all our riches lying here 
in prison: nay, our riches are durable, and our 
treasure hidden, laid up in heaven.’ 

To her sister she said, ‘Do not sorrow for 
me ; I am well content to live or die: for my 
God hath blessed me, and will bless me! His 
blessings rest upon me.”—Select Miscellanies. 
Vol. 3, page 8. 

eee 
A CHRISTIAN COURSE IN TIMES OF OUTWARD 
TROUBLE. 


Our Christian principles teach us to live in 
the world aright, but not to live wnto the world. 
If we indeed seek to be redeemed from its spirit; 
if it be our daily concern that our garments may 
be kept unspotted by its defilements; that we 
may be clothed with the meekness and gentle- 
ness of Christ ; we shall be enabled to discharge 
our civil and religious duties with holy propri- 
ety, and to adorn the Gospel in our lives and 
conversation. In times, in which the public feel- 
ing may be agitated by civil or political questions 
of general interest, or by such as involve the vital 
principles of our faith, the humble Christian, 
thus prepared, will retire to the place of true 
inward prayer. He will see the necessity of 
carefully suppressing, in his own mind, the first 
emotions of party zeal; he will feel the advan- 
tage of cherishing a willingness to suffer, wheth- 
er little or much, whether in secret exercise of 
mind, or in outward trials, to promote the cause 
of his Lord.—London Epistle, 1820. 





CELEBRATION IN HOLLAND OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION OF THE SLAVES IN SURINAM. 


The Christian Work has the following inter- 
esting account of this occurrence: The first 
day of last month has given an occasion of thank- 
ful happiness to all Christians in Holland, and 
will ever remain in the history of our country 
commemorative ofa great blessing. On this 
day slavery has forever been abolished in our 
colonies; and 45,000 negroes have been rescued 
from their state of bondage. For a long time 
past the Government felt its obligation to put an 
end to this abomination, which left a stain on 
our national honor and reputation, and public 
opinion waited for this deed with anxious desire. 
No advocates of tyranny and oppression were 
to be found in this land, where liberty is re- 
garded as the dearest and holiest right. All 
Holland adheres to the abolitionist cause. In 
this case the most different political parties 
agreed. That the different projects of emanci- 
pation did not lead before to a final result, was 
not the effect of any opposition against the cause 
of liberty, but merely in the great difficulty of 
executing the liberation in a judicious and ra- 
tional way, and perhaps, too, in the slowness and 
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prudence of our lymphatic character. However, |such men as the Ellmans and Rigdons, soon be- 
in the last year, the public sympathy was roused | came acquainted with the principles adopted 
more than ever before, and the power of the re-| for the improvement of the breeds of cattle and 
ligion of love at last overcame every hesitation. |sheep by the establishment of a pedigree, and 
After several unfruitful attempts, a new project | he saw how much depends on a rigid adherence 
of emancipation was approved and ratified at the | to the selected best type. It is to this princi- 
end of last year. The time to bring the law into| ple that al the improvers of the breeds of ani- 
execution was fixed forthe Ist of July. In many] mals ascribe their success. This principle is 
places, religious meetings were held to celebrate | applicable not only to animals, but to plants and 
this day, and to offer public thanksgiving for the| vegetables. We find an analogous practice 
relief of our fellow-creatures, whose chains are}among gardeners, who, when by accident or 
now broken. The negroes themselves were|by skilful manipulation, they have secured a 
aware of their coming delivery, and, according | type of more than ordinary excellence or rarity, 
to all reports, their conduct has been such as|take special care to preserve the stock and to 
gives the best hopes for their future good be-| prevent its deterioration. It is the same with 
haviour. Many of them have been taught with | fruit-trees, of which, when a good kind is by 
ardent effort by the Moravian brethren, who for | whatever means obtained, the excellence is prop- 
more than a century preached amongst them the | agated by grafting only, it being found that the 
Gospel of Him who came to bring deliverance | seed cannot be depended on for this purpose. 
to the captives and set at liberty them that are] The question then naturally occurred to Mr. 
bound. We may trust that a new and better pe-| Hallett, if this principle has been carried out 
riod for their missionary work will follow, now] with so much success in the breeding of every 
that slavery no longer, exercises its influence,|kind of domestic animal, and in the production 
and that the violation of their rights will not be} of various kinds of plants and vegetables, why 
any longer an impediment to the furtherance of | cannot it be adopted on the farm in regard to 
the Gospel. cereal produce? Having matured his thoughts 
"From The London Review. | 02 this subject, Mr. Hallett resolved to carry 
estan imaieain ‘| them out in practice ; first by experiment, and 
: F afterwards by its full adoption in his farming 
A party of gentlemen interested in agricul-|operations. He selected that accidental type 
ture met the other day at the farm of F. F. Hal-|of wheat called “the Nursery Wheat,” as the 
lett, the Manor House, Brighton, to hear an ex-| plant on which to experimentalize. The fol- 
planation of his peculiar system of wheat cul-|lowing is his own account of the modus ope- 

ture, and to witness the proofs of its success on | randi :— 

the land in his occupation. There are some cu-| “The plan of selection pursued is as follows : 
rious principles involved in this system, which| A grain produces a stool, consisting of many 
have been the subject of much controversy.|ears. I plant the grains from these ears in such 
We propose, therefore, to explain at length the|a manner that each ear occupies a row by itself, 
plans adopted by Mr. Hallett. That gentleman, | each of its grains occupying a hole in this row ; 
who was educated not asa farmer but for a civil | the holes being twelve inches apart every way. 
engineer, is now in the occupation of six hun-| At harvest, after the most careful study and 
dred acres of land, three hundred of which lie | comparison of the stool from all these grains, I 
in the immediate vicinity of the town of Bright-| select the finest one, which I accept as a proof 
on, and form a part of the celebrated South-| that its parent grain was the best of all under 
downs, which, as sheep-walks or pasturage,| the peculiar circumstances of the season. This 
have given the name to one of the best and | process is repeated annually, starting every year 
most popular of the breeds of sheep in this king-| with the proved best grain, although the verifi- 
dom. A part of this home farm is a very poor, | cation of this superiority is not obtained until 
thin soil, from three to six inches in depth over] the following harvest. During these investiga- 
the interminable chalk of the district. One por-| tions, no single circumstance has struck me as 
tion, indeed, of the farm was proverbially bar-| more forcibly illustrating the necessity for re- 
ren and intractable until it came into Mr. Hal-| peated selection than the fact that, of the grains 
lett’s hands four or five years since ; so that if,| in the same ear, one is found greatly to excel all 
in Brighton, any extravagant scheme was pro-| others in vital power. Thus, the original two 
posed, it was common to say, “ you may just as|}ears contained together eighty seven grains; 
well attempt to grow wheat on sucha hill,” | these were all planted singly. One of these pro- 
naming the doomed spot. All the summits and| duced ten ears, containing six hundred and 
breasts of those hills are more or less of this | eighty-eight grains ; and not only could the pro- 
character, the bottoms or low grounds being | duce of no other single grain compare with them, 
more fertile, because of the heavy rain-fall, in| but the finest ten ears that could be collected 
the course of time, washing down the soil from| from the produce of the whole of the other 
the upper parts. eighty- six grains contained only five hundred 
Mr. Hallett, residing in the neighborhood of! and ninety-eight grains. Yet, supposing that 
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this superior grain grew in the smaller of the 
two original ears, and that this contained but 
forty grains, there must still have been thirty- 
nine of these eighty-six grains which grew in 
the same ear. Thus far as regards the contents 
of ears . . . . Let us now consider whether 
pedigree in wheat combined with a natural mode 
of cultivating it (as above), can produce a num- 
ber of ears equal to that usually grown per acre 
under the present system. In order to ascer- 
tain this, we ought to know the number of ears 
ordinarily grown from seven or eight pecks of 
seed ; but there are really no data upon this 
point. It has, however, been considered as 
about equal to the number of grains in a bushel, 
or under 800,000, which is about one ear for 
every two grains sown. I will then, compare 
the numbers grown in 1861 upon two pieces of 
land, only separated by a hedge, where the two 
systems were fairly tried, the same ‘ pedigree 
wheat’ being employed as seed in both cases. 
In the one instance six pecks of seed per acre 
were drilled November 20th, 1860, and the crop, 
resulting in fifty-four bushels per acre, consist- 
ed, at its thickest part, of 934,120 ears per 
acre. In the other instance, four and a half 
pints per acre were planted in September, in sin- 
gle grains, one foot apart every way, and the 
number of ears produced per acre was 1,001- 
880, or 67,760 ears in excess of those produced 
on the other side of the hedge from more than 
twenty-one times the seed here employed. Now, 
as an area of a square foot is more than amply 
sufficient for the development of a single grain, 
it is clear that thin seeding is not necessarily 
attended by a thin crop.” 

There are two principles here involved in ad- 
dition to that of selection, namely, thin seeding 
and early sowing. If we only consider the col- 
lateral advantage of saving in seed wheat from a 
million to a million and a half quarters annually, 
we shall see the importance of thin seeding. It 
will, however, be understood that Mr. Hallett’s 
main object is by attending to the stock from 
which he raises his wheat, to establish and per- 
petuate “‘ an hereditary excellence of quality and 
productive power; and this can only be effected 
by thin seeding, and a strict selection of ears 
and grains.” The collateral advantage of the 
saving in seed, although only an accessory con- 
sequence, is of no small importance to the farmer, 
being amply sufficient to cover at least the extra 
expense attending this process. That the sys- 
tem is capable of being carried out to advantage 
on the largest scale in field culture, is proved by 
Mr. Hallett’s experience. 

The visitors to Manor-House Farm last week 
proceeded, in the first instance, to inspect the 
specimens of wheat under experiment in Mr. 
Hallett’s garden. Here were types of all kinds 
of that grain, from Australia, Eastern Siberia, 
Western Russia, Talavera ; red and white rough 

haff, April wheat, nursery wheat, etc. All these 


kinds were planted on the principle we have de- 
scribed. Mr. Hallett explained to his curious 
visitors the character of the different species of 
wheat, and in what way the foreign grain was af- 
fected by the difference of climate. This was 
very perceptible in the Australian wheat, which 
did not thrive in the soil and climate of Brigh- 
ton so well as the native species, some of which 
produced ears with fifteen or sixteen sets, and 
containing from eighty to ninety grains in the 
ear. There were also specimens of the chevalier 
barley in three separate divisions. The first was 
selected as being the best sample; the second 
as the best quality ; the third as the most per- 
fect shape. The largest ears had twenty-two 
grains on each side; the smallest about sixteen 
or seventeen, which is the maximum of ordinary 
barley. Of course this grain was planted on the 
same principle of thin and wide sowing, as in 
the case of wheat. 

After examining this experimental plantation, 
the visitors were taken to see the crops of the 
“pedigree wheat.” The first thing that struck 
them here was the uniform length of the ears 
and stalks, and theentire absence of under-corn, 
the prevalence of which detracts so much from 
the produce under the prevailing system of cul- 
tivation. We counted'on one “ stool” forty-two 
ears, amongst which there was no appreciable 
difference in size or length , and this equality in 
the length of the ear and stem is the direct ef- 
fect of thin sowing, as the prevalence of under- 
corn is that of over-seeding, by which the plants 
are too much crowded to be able to develop them- 
selves, whilst a large proportion of them die off 
during the winter and spring from the same 
cause. On comparing Mr. Hallett’s crops with 
some of those in the neighborhood, the difference 
in this respect was most striking. One of the 
latter was a good crop; and there were probably 
as many ears on it ason Mr. Hallett’s ; it was the 
length of the ear and the absence of the under- 
corn that made the difference in the produce. 
From what we observed, it may be considered 
that the number of grains in the ear range 
from about sixty-five to eighty, the ear itself 
measuring from six and a half to seven anda 
half inches in length. There was also this re- 
markable difference, that whereas his neighbor’s 
wheat, which was a full crop, was laid by the 
wind and rain that occurred a fortnight since, 
the straw of Mr. Hallett’s wheat was so strong 
that none of it was laid, but it stood up as strong 
as ever. This is no trifling advantage ; for, al- 
though, from the near maturity of the wheat, 
its being laid will not injure the quality of the 
grain, yet in another season, if occurring in an 
earlier stage of the growth of the wheat, it may 
nearly destroy the crop. 

With regard to the actual produce of this ped- 
igree wheat crop for last year (1862), Mr. Hal- 
lett states that keeping far within the mark, 
the maximum produce was six, and the mini 
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mum four and a half quarters per acre. With 
respect to its quality, Mr. Hallett mentioned 
three instances which were brought to his notice, 
since last harvest, of the successful employment 
of his wheat for seed. The first was that of Sir 
Thomas Leonard, who sowed three acres of the 
pedigree wheat and reaped nine quarters per acre, 


or twenty-seven quarters in all; and he sold it 


at forty-four shillings per quarter. The sec- 
ond was the case of Captain Quinton, of the 
county Waterford, in Ireland, the originator or 
cultivator of the “ giant wheat,” who purchased 
some of this pedigree wheat, which produced 


seven quarters per acre and weighed sixty-four 
pounds per bushel. The third case was that of 


a farmer in Yorkshire, whose produce from the 
Brighton pedigree wheat was nearly the same 


in quantity as well as in weight as that of Cap- 


tain Quinton. These three cases, in such wide- 
ly different parts of the country, together with the 


success of his own crop last season, are consid- 


ered by Mr. Hallett sufficient to prove the value 
of the pedigree wheat. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA OIL WELLS. 


A correspondent of the New York Evening 
Post, writing from Titusville, Pa., furnishes the 
following in reference to the oil region in that 
State :-— 

“ Almost as old as the hills surrounding it are 
the springs which once gave it the name of Oil 
Creek, and now make its fame world-wide. 
There is but one king here, and all are its sub- 
jects. The head and front, the root and branch 
of every species of business, in its legitimate 
ealling—as well as speculation in its most ram- 
pant form—is oil; consequently you see, in 
close proximity on every side, oil depots, oil re- 
fineries, oil derricks, oil tanks, oil shippers and 
the inevitable oil team—at once a nuisance and 
a necessity, as you may judge from the fact that 
two thousand of them have passed over a given 
point or bridge. where a market was kept, in 
one afternoon, cutting up the roads in a fright- 
ful manner, and reducing them to such a state 
that, between mudholes, stones and stumps, you 
may well suppose that pleasure riders are not 
the order of the day. * * * For bustling ac- 
tivity and teeming population, we resemble west- 
ern towns; while dreams of wealth, wilder and 
more fabulous than the Arabian Nights, have 
been realized in a day. What do you think of 
‘the big well’ which flows two thousand bar- 
rels a day, bringing its owners an income of two 
dollars a minute, and supplying one-third of all 
the oil sold here? There have been a million 
dollars paid by its owners for this well—one 
small share having been sold for fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, 

“ These are only a few facts out of the many 


of the wealth accruing privately and collectively 
to individuals. 


° 















“The well owned by the Dalvell Brothers 
brings them eight hundred dollars a day, and 
a sixteenth of the Sherman well a hundred dol- 
lars a day. 

‘The revenue which accrues to the govern- 
ment is five millions a year.” 


——— -+~ern- 


THE MAIN BUFFALO HERD IN KANSAS. 


To dwellers in those portions of the West 
where the Buffalo disappeared more than a gen- 
eration ago, the reports of the immense herds 
still giving life to the plains beyond, seem al- 
most fabulous. Several Eastern Artists of note 
are now on an expedition to the Rocky Mount- 
ains, aud under the head of “Letters from Sun- 
down,” one of the party is contributing to the 
New York Post. He thus writes of the main 
Buffalo herd of Kansas :— 

“ The sight I saw there no money could buy 
from my memory. I always thought the Buffalo 
stories which we hear at the East, and the pic- 
tures which we see, must be greatly exaggerated. 
In truth they are underdrawn. For two miles 
on the table-land before me, and stretching side- 
ways twice as far, the earth was overwhelmed 
with one deluge of stampeding Buffaloes. It is 
literally accurate to assert that one could not 
see the ground between them. I could think 
of nothing but a black sea, with humps for bil- 
lows, and the thunder of a shaking prairie for 
the music of its surge. 

Out of every gully, from each side of me, 
poured in exhaustless streams the laggards of 
the herd. The Falstaff bulls, who carried years 
and abdomen; the yearlings, much like their 
cotemporaries among our own cattle in look and 
size ; the cows, now galloping, now coming with 
an ungainly trot, followed by their little calves— 
these rushed by, scarcely sheering as they saw 
me, mad to reach the main herd. I raised my 
field glass, and far beyond the stampede saw the 
broad plateaus towards the White Rock Creek 
covered with quietly feeding bisons, as thick as 
on the prairie right before me. Flies on the 
head of a leaking molasses barrel, ants on a hill, 
ducks on a Florida lagoon, all familiar symbols 
of multitude, gave hopelessly out before the task 
of representing that herd of buffaloes. 





Cast not stones into the well which has 
quenched thy thirst. 


——_~+0 


From the Home Journal. 
THE THISTLE-BLOSSOM. 


In a beautiful meadow, daintily spread 
With clover blossoms, white and red, 
And sweet wild flowers of varied hue, 
An ugly thistle flourished too— 
Loftily there, 
_ In the soft summer air, 
Up rose its rude form o’er the fragrant and fair. 
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Many a golden butterfly 
Came, like a sunbeam, hovering nigh ; 
And one, the brightest of all his race, 
Folded his wings in that perilous place. 
Why did he go, 
This gaily-dressed beau, 
To a flower that was armed like a deadly foe? 


A little ground sparrow fluttering near, 
Sang aloud in the butterfly’s ear, 
And kindly warned him to hasten away— 
Weaving these words in his tuneful lay : 
Foolish one, flee ! 
O, soon you willbe 
Pierced through by those countless thorns you see! 


Beau butterfly never heeded the song, 
For so fickle a wooer his courtship was long ; 
And the very moment he took his flight, 
A honey bee came, with a hum of delight, 
And hiding his head 
In that thorn-guarded bed, 
Forgot the rich clover all round him spread. 


The sparrow sang in a louder strain, 
His friendly song of warning again; 
But though its notes were breathed so near, 
The bee was too busy to heed or to hear— 
With thirsting lip 
He continued to sip, 
Til heavy with wealth was his golden hip. 


Ah, the butterfly knew, and so did the bee, 
Not all sweet flowers are fairest to see ; 
And though the thistle was homely and rough 
Yet, the heart of its blossoms had honey enough, 
Honey to spare 
Some for the air, 
And plenty for fly and for bee to share. 


How oft is it thus, in the bowers of earth, 

With human blossoms of lowly birth ; 

Their garb may be rude, and their forms uncouth, 

Yet their spirits enshrine the sweetness of truth. 
When such you spy, 
Oh, pass them not by 

With haughty step and averted eye, 

But pause to speak in a kindly strain— 

A recompense sweet you will surely gain. 


——_-—~ 0 —__ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forzien Inretuicencs.—Liverpool advices are to 
the 23d ult. 

Enetanp.—The London Times states that J. M. 
Mason, the rebel Commissioner, had sent Earl Rus- 
sell a notification that he had been instructed to 
withdraw from Englaud. This step is supposed to 
have been taken because of his continued exclusion 
from official intercourse with the British Govern- 
ment. 

The Emancipation Society had again addressed 
Earl Russell, thanking him for stopping the rebel 
rams in the Mersey, and begging him not to lose 
sight of movements in the Clyde. 

The Executive Committee of the “ Manchester 
* Southern Club” had presented a petition to Earl 
Russell, asking him to remonstrate with the Govern- 
ment at Washington against the continued perpe- 
tration of atrocities by the Federal troops; of which 
they,give a list, including the use of “Greek fire” at 
Charleston, the compulsory taking of the oath of al- 
legiance, the burning and sacking of towns, &c. We 
have no account what reply, if any, was made. 

The Times asserts that, according to a decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, a neutral 
nation may, without breach of neutrality, grant per- 


mission to both belligerents to equip their vessels of 





war within its territory, but that without such per- 
mission, the subjects of such belligerent power 
have no right to equip war vessels, or to augment 
their force either with arms or with men within such 
neutral territory. The British Government, it ar- 
gues, might therefore have made the equipment of 
the rams in the Mersey legal by granting permission 
to both North and South to resort to it; but as it 
did not choose to do so, the South has no right to 
complain if its proceedings are stopped. The Times 
also calls for all possible discouragement of the 
practice in question. 


London papers continue to ascribe complete suc- 
cess to the Pneumatic Post. It is constantly em- 
ployed in carrying the mail bags from the post office 
to one of the railway stations. Thirty trains have 
been run daily with it, and to test its capacity fully, 
one hundred and seventy-two trains, each carrying 
one and a half tons, were carried in one day. A 
new pneumatic tube, 54 inches in diameter and two 
and a half miles in length, is abuut to be laid down 
in London. 

France.—The Paris Moniteur, the official paper, 
having spoken of the Florida as a “ privateer,” sub- 
sequently explained that it was not such, but formed 
part of the Confederate marine, duly commissioned, 
and had all the character of an ordinary vessel of 
war. Some of the English journals were disposed 
to regard this asa step towards recognition, but the 
Pays, (semi-official) declares that it is not so in- 
tended, but is merely a recognition of belligerent 
rights; and that ifthe government designed to re- 
cognize the Confederates and establish official rela- 
tions, it would do so openly, not indirectly. 

The Florida, having been permitted to enter the 
Imperial dock at Brest, had been completely re- 
paired, and was expected to leave that port on the 
23d ult. The commander was said to have resigned 
on account of ill health. A number of the crew, 
who had been discharged at Brest, had arrived at 
Liverpool in a destitute condition. They had been 
furnished with orders on the rebel agents at Livere 
poo! for their pay, in sums from $100 to $130, but 
these claims were not paid by the agents. Most 
of these men were said to have been impressed from 
the rebel army. 

A U.S. steamer had also arrived at Brest, from 
Madeira, having, it is said, been sent with another 
in pursuit of the Florida, but it was repairing, and 
it appeared to be supposed that the Florida would 
escape it, and perhaps attack the other before it 
could be joined by its consort. La France stated 
that the Federal vessel would be treated at Brest 
like the Florida, both belligerents being allowed the 
same rights and advantages. 
















































Russta.—The Russian reply to the English note 
has been published. It professes an ardent desire 
for the restoration of tranquillity in Poland, but a 
belief that discussions could only end in establish- 
ing divergence of views, assumes all the responsibil- 
ity, and expresses a hope that the principle of non- 
intervention will be maintained, as it has been con- 
stantly respected by Russia. 

The Emperor in a speech had promised reforms 
and extended privileges to Finland. 

The reply to France is published also. It is the 
same in effect as that to England, but adds that 
Russia cannot permit proviaces to which no inter- 
national stipulations apply to be even incidentally 
alluded to. 

A manifesto issued by the Polish National Gov- 
ernment, on the 15th of 8th month, had been pub- 
lished in the Paris Moniieur, a circumstance which 
caused a great sensation, many being disposed to 
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consider it a virtual recognition byFrance of the claim 
made in it,of belligerent rights on the part of thePoles. 


Grrmany.—The Federal Diet at Frankfort, had 
appointed a committee upon the Holstein question, 
who reported in favor of carrying out the Federal 
execution. They recommended the taking posses- 
sion, by the administration, of the entire Duchy, 
and the entry of 6,000 Hanoverian and Saxon 
troops. The vote of the Diet on the report was to 
be taken on the Ist inst. 


Spatw.—The cabinets of Washington and Madrid, 
have determined to submit the question at issue be- 
tween them, relative to jurisdiction in Cuban waters, 
to the arbitration of the King of the Belgians. 


Japan.—Accounts to 7th mo. 25th have been 
received, giving details of the several conflicts with 
foreigners, formerly reported. The scene of these 
occurrences was the Straits of Simonoseki, 
which separate the islands of Niphon and Kiusiu, 
and lead into what is known as the Inland Sea, be- 
tween Sikoke and Niphon. Since the opening of 
commercial intercourse with foreigners, this sea 
appears to have become an ordinary route from 
Kanagawa to Nagasaki and Shanghai. The first 
attack was made by two vessels, on an American 
merchant steamer, on the night of 6th mo. 25th, 
but a French government dispatch steamer, and a 
Dutch armed steamer were subsequently fired on 
near the same spot, both by vessels and shore bat- 
teries, all belonging to one of the Princes, whose 
possessions lie on the north side of the straits. Tle 
government at Yeddo disavowed his act, but was 
powerless to punish it or prevent its repetition. An 
American and two French war steamers, separately, 
proceeded to the place; the former disabled one of 
the vessels, and the latter destroyed one of the bat- 
teries. The Tycoon, or temporal Emperor of Japan, 
is said to be detained at Miaco, virtually as a pris- 
oner to the Mikado, or spiritual Emperor, and the 
Princes. 


Domestic.—Gen. Grant issued an order on the 
the 22d ult., at Vicksburg, stating that all actual 
residents in the Department of the Tennessee, well- 
disposed toward the government of the United 
States, will hereafter be permitted to bring into any 
military post or station on the Mississippi river, cot- 
ton or other Southern products, of which they are 
the bona fide owners, and on the permits of the 
military commanders or provost marshals of such 

osts, to ship the same to Memphis or New Orleans, 
for sale on their own account. Cotton belonging to 
States in rebellion, to the ‘ Confederate States,” or 
to persons in arms against the United States, will 
be seized for the benefit of the government, and 
disposed of under existing orders. No persons spec- 
ulating in cotton will be permitted to remain in the 
Department south of Helena, Ark., and those rea- 
sonably suspected of being so engaged will be sent 
out of the Department. 

It is stated that one hundred National Banks, 
formed under theUniformCurrency Law, have already 
deposited bonds, and that the Secretary of the 
Treasury has prepared regulations for making them 
depositories of public moneys, and financial agents 
of the government. 

A delegation composed of seventy persons, ap- 
pointed by a mass convention of radical Union men, 
of Missouri, held on the Ist ult., and which represent- 
ed fifty-seven counties, presented to the President 
on the 30th ult., an address setting forth the dan- 

and sufferings to which the loyal inhabitants of 
that State are subjected ; declaring their uncompro- 
mising hostility to slavery, their desire for'its im- 
mediate abolition, and their conviction that its 
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continuance is incompatible with loyalty to the 
Union; alleging that the present State Administra- 
tion is pro-slavery in its character and policy, the 
effect of which is to cherish disloyalty in the State ; 
and that it has drafted into service under the State, 
large bodies of the enrolled militia of Missouri, who 
are wholly under the Governor’s control, and are so 
used as to oppress loyal citizens and favor the dis- 
loyal; and that the Commanding General of the 
Department has sustained the Governor’s action. 
They ask that the commander may be changed, 
that if not improper, Gen. Butler may be assigned 
to that position, that the military control of the 
State may be restored to the national officers and 
troops, and that the State militia may be discharged 
from further service at the will of the Governor. 
The President has the subject under consideration, 
but had not responded when this summary was 
prepared. 

The St. Louis Democrat gives a list of twenty- 
seven newspapers in Missouri, which oppose the or- 
dinance on slavery, recently passed by the State Cone 
vention, and advocate immediate emancipation. 
They are published in different parts of the State, 
and four of them are in the German language. 

The U. S. District Court for Eastern Virginia, was 
opened at Alexandria, on the 5th inst., for the first 
time since the rebellion commenced. Its principal 
business at the present term will probably be the 
adjudication of many cases under the Confiscation 
Act. The loyal State government of Virginia, with 
the capital temporarily at Alexandria, is now fully 
organized: Governor, F. H. Pierpont; Lieutenant 
Governor, L. P. C. Cowper; Secretary of State, L. 
A. Hagans; Attorney General, T. R. Bowden, with 
other requisite officers. 


The President bas issued a proclamation desig- 
nating the 26th of next month, as a day of national 
thanksgiving, for the blessings of fruitful fields, and 
healthful skies, the preservation of peace with for- 
eign nations, and of domestic order, outside of the 
immediate scene of civil war, and the other mercies 
vouchsafed to us as a people; and recommending 
also, prayer for those who have suffered by the con- 
flict, and for the restoration of peace. 


Military Affairs—The latest accounts from Charles- 
ton, represent that the batteries in course of con- 
struction by Gen. Gillmore, were rapidly progress- 
ing, but were not completed. Firing upon the various 
rebel fortifications is continued at intervals, from 
the batteries already finished. The rebel reports 
represent that little damage has been done. 

Information from Gen. Rosecrans to the 3d inst., 
shows that his army was still concentrated near 
Chattanooga, and up to that time, no general attack 
had been made upon it, though skirmishing had oe- 
curred. Reinforcements were arriving, and the army 
was well supplied, both with provisions and ammuni- 
tion. The latest official estimates state his loss in 
the battles of the 19th and 20th at 1800 killed, 9,500 
wounded, and 2,500 prisoners. A number of wounded 
had been exchanged under a flag of truce. The 
rebel loss is admitted by themselves, to have been 
heavy, especially in officers, and they appear not to 
have been ina condition to pursue the retreating 
troops, or to renew the attack. An attack‘is reported 
to have been made on the Federal forces at McMinn. 
ville, on the 3d inst., but the result is not known. A 
rebel cavalry force attempted on the 5th to destroy a 
a railroad bridge near Murfreesboro’, with a view to 
interrupt Rosecrans’ communications wit Nashville, 
and would appear to have partially succeeded. 

The‘rebel forces in Arkansas under Gen. Price, are 
reported to have retreated to Arkadelphia, where 
they joined those under Kirby Smith. 
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